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THE METRICAL BASIS OF HEBREW POETRY 

By Elcanon Isaacs 
Cincinnati, Oliio 

Many and various are the systems which seek to explain the 
metrical basis of Hebrew poetry. Some are avowedly tentative; 
others are resentful of question. Whether or not successful in the 
case of certain psalms and other portions of Hebrew poetry, they 
often prove inadequate when applied to poems to which their under- 
lying bases are unfavorable. In the case of some the shortcomings 
are frankly admitted; more often the defects of a system are cir- 
cumvented to the author's satisfaction by the introduction of serious 
changes both in text and in accentuation. Few systems which can 
be unriddled by others than their respective authors pretend to be 
applicable to all Hebrew poetry. Even Schlogl, whose system is 
"brilliantly confirmed" by Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Sirach, 
admits that it applies to only "considerably over 90 per cent" of 
these books. But surely, he thinks, this could not be mere chance; 
for the meter of about 67 per cent of the psalms is correct, according 
to his principles.' 

At present the tendency is the other way, to push these theories 
into the background, and to ascribe the rhythm of Hebrew poetry 
to the strong emotion under which the poet worked. According to 
this belief the poet, moved by his subject, cast his work into rhythmic 
form. But this explanation is just as inadequate as the highly 
artificial, mechanical theories put forward, for it answers neither 
the question. What is this rhythmic form ? nor, Why is one particular 
form used in the case of a poem rather than some other ? The poet 
may have written one verse in rhythmic form without knowing how 
it became so arranged, but when he could write another and another, 
and not only that, but cast his poems in acrostics, could arrange long 
poems in strophes and antistrophes, refrains, and the thought in 
parallelisms, complex as well as simple, he may not be said to have 
been actuated by strong impulse without a recognition of objective 

' N. Sclll5gl, Die echte biblisch-hebriiische Melrik (1912), p. 69. 
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standards. An explanation of rhythmic form such as this is falls 
short of being a real explication of the meter of Hebrew poetry.^ 

That there is a rhythm in Hebrew poetry is not open to question ; 
whether or not there is a meter is the subject of this study. The 
rhythm of Hebrew poetry will be considered from two standpoints: 
first, in a comparative study of meter; secondly, in an objective 
study of rhythm. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY 

To reconstruct a metrical system such as that in accordance 
with which the biblical poems were written would be a most difficult 
task; and indeed the many bases put forward are evidence of this. 
Fundamentally, however, rhythm is of such a nature that the 
principles underlying the rhythm of Hebrew poetry must have 
something in common with the principles of poetry of other languages, 
whose metrical or rhythmical bases are known. 

The most satisfactory results in the study of Hebrew meter 
heretofore have, in fact, been obtained by proceeding from this 
comparative standpoint. G. Dalman observed a rather free rhythm 
among the natives of modern Palestine,^ which, though it cannot 
explain Hebrew meter or rhythm, shows at least that it was not an 
artificial structure of grammarians, but was intimately bound up 
with the life of the people. The simple songs he refers to are inspired 
by emotion and sentiment. Their rather free rhythm, Koenig' 
believes, is found also in the Old Testament. But while there Ib a 
resemblance here, it must be remembered that these songs are folk- 
songs, or are improvised very much as the Italian stornelli, and that 
Hebrew poetry is the product of a highly developed art.* 

1 It Is perfectly true that the writer of poetry, while working, does not regard the 
laws of meter as does the critic. T. Wltton Davles winter. Standard Bible Encyc, art. 
"Poetry") has well pointed out that poetry precedes prosody. This Is especially true 
in Hebrew poetry, where the meter and sense are closely bound up. The poet is carried 
along by his rhythm and thought, and, though he may not say in so many words. "The 
last foot was a trochee, the next will be likewise," yet, like the artist who need no longer 
be conscious of the principles of his art, he or his critic may later examine what he has 
done, and assign it ^ a certain category or classification. 

2 G. Dalman, Palastinischer Diwan, referred to by E. Koenig In his HebrHiache 
Rhylhmik (1914), p. 20. 

2 Koenig, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Nearly all the investigations of Hebrew meter from the comparative standpoint 
were in cognate languages. With one of them often a resemblance was thought to be 
seen to some portion of Hebrew poetry, and the metrical rules of the language compared 
were forthwith laid down, in an overconfident belief, as the rules of all Hebrew poetry. 
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Moreover, a comparative study considers not only the poetry 
of cognate languages but also that of different languages of con- 
temporaneous vitality. It also compares ancient and modern bases 
of poetry. The first examination must be of ancient languages (for 
reasons which will appear later), if we wish to institute a compara- 
tive study of meter in connection with Hebrew poetry, and of these 
it is for the greater part in Sanskrit poetry that we find a class of 
meters which, in certain respects, are similar to the metrical form 
of Hebrew poetry. These Sanskrit meters are in the quantitative 
group, as distinguished from the syllable-count meters, and are 
called by the native grammarians gay.achandas, or meter divided 
into feet. It is with the light that these can throw On the nature 
of Hebrew poetry that we are here concerned. 

SANSKRIT METERS 

The meters of Sanskrit prosody may be divided into two classes 
or groups, one governed by the number of syllables — a syllable 
count; the other governed by the number of morae — a mora count. 
The former is the basis of the meter of the Vedas, for in the vedic 
meters syllables were not differentiated as to length, but merely 
counted.' The second class is divided into the gai}achandas, which 
depends on the number of morae, not on the number of syllables, 
and, as stated above, is divided into feet; the mdtrdchandas, which 
also depends on the number of morae in the verse or stanza, but is 
not considered to be so divided; and the varna-vj-tti, which com- 
bines a fixed number of syllables with a prescribed arrangement of 
morae. 

The meter with which we are concerned is the dryd meter, which 
is contained in the first of these groups, and in which the division 
into metrical feet is observed. In the quantitative meters in San- 
skrit a heavy syllable is considered to be equal to two morae and a 
light syllable equivalent to one mora. In the dryd foot there are, 
for the greater part, four morae. These are not, however, arranged 
according to a repeating meter scheme as regards the foot, but appear 
as two long syllables; or as a long syllable followed by two short 
syllables, between two short syllables, or at the end of the foot; or 

1 Weber, Indische Studien, VIII, 22. 
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as four short syllables. The dryd meter was the customary meter in 
certain philosophical works of the Uterary period, the post-vedic 
period, but its more common use was an intermixture with verses 
of other kinds.' 

The characteristic of dryd meter, with which the comparison 
with Hebrew poetry is instituted, is the free variation in the mora 
arrangement of the foot. Moreover, in the vart^a-vftti meters, 
syllable-count meters in which the arrangement of morae is fixed, 
the line is composed of feet in which not only the arrangement but 
the number of morae vary. There may be some difference as to the 
division into feet, but the variation is present in any case. One of 
these, the vasanta-tilakd meter, literally, "grace of the springtime," 
which is one of the meters in most general use, consists of a spondee, 
iamb, tribrach, dactyl, trochee, and spondee.^ 

It will be seen that the general characteristics of the class of 
Sanskrit poetry pointed out here are applicable in certain respects 
to the metrical arrangement of Hebrew poetry. The Sanskrit 
poetry itself which is written in these meters, though in some respects 
more mechanical, in other respects freer than Hebrew meter, bears 
some resemblance to it, and a comparison between the rhythm of the 
two is quite possible. The dryd basis permits a variation in the foot 
which is present in much the same form in Hebrew poetry. In neither 
of these poetries is there a repetition in the arrangement of differ- 
entiated syllables, nor is this condition found in any biblical Hebrew 
poetry, although occasionally there may be verses in which such an 
arrangement is present. But it is quite evident that the metrical 
basis which we may consider to be a real basis of Hebrew poetry 
(1) must be applicable to all Hebrew poetry of the Bible, and not to a 
certain percentage only; (2) must allow a certain freedom from regu- 
larity, which, it will be seen, the nature of the language requires; and 
(3) must not make violent and unwarrantable changes in the text, 
such as would be permitted in no other classical study. The differ- 
ent systems which were proposed at various times were inadequate 
when measured by one or more of these requirements. Most were 
at fault with respect to the third principle; some even fell short of 
the first. 

1 Ibid., p. 209; Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, p. 67. 2 Colebrooke, ibid., p. 106. 
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the mora basis 

The basis of the drya meter is the mora. The mora basis has, 
however, been rejected in the meter of Hebrew poetry by Sievers, 
Koenig, Rothstein, Budde, and others, who have come to the con- 
clusion that Hebrew poetry is accentual solely. But Koenig's 
categorical rejection of the mora basis because a regular alternation 
of long and short syllables, as in classical poetry, cannot be discovered' 
does not at all apply to Hebrew poetry. His adoption of the accen- 
tual basis, moreover, is not because any facts point to it, but because 
it is the only possibility left. For, he says, into these two categories 
is (poetical) literature divided.^ 

On the other hand, Jones, Bellerman,' Saalschiitz, and Ley, and 
more recently Grimme, and after him Schlogl, have come to the con- 
clusion that Hebrew poetry is metrical, that it has a mora basis. 
They have, however, interpreted this in different ways. Post- 
biblical writers on the subject, as is to be expected, gave a classical 
interpretation to Hebrew meter, i.e., a regular alternation of long and 
short syllables. Jones, of those mentioned above, attempted a simi- 
lar plan. This Koenig properly rejects, because it is evident that 
such interpretations do not hold true, and even after the text has 
been irrecognizably mutilated to fit the theory are only partly 
applicable. 

This very thing Koenig warns against in his accentual rhythm, 
namely, attempts, such as G. Bickell's, to find an accented and 
unaccented syllable alternating regularly.* Ordinarily accentual 
rhythm does require a regularity of accented and unaccented syllables. 
There appears to be an apparent departure from this rule in the 
rhythm of the Niebelungenlied. Likewise, ordinarily the syllables in 
quantitative poetry alternate in long and short syllables. A depar- 
ture from this rule is seen to a certain extent in the Sanskrit poetry 
referred to, and to an extent even equal to that of the departure 
of the rhythm of the Niebelungenlied from the accentual basis, in 
the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, which will be described. It will be 

1 Koenig, op. cit., p. 16. 
'Ibid., p. 18. 

' For an account of Bellerman's system see Cobb, Criticism of Syatema of Hebrew 
Metre (1905), pp. 36 f. 

' Koenig, op. cit., p. 22. 
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seen, however, that in neither of these types of poetries is there 
anything in the rhythm which is not characteristic of poetical- rhythm 
in general.' 

As far as I can see, the most proper recognition of the significance 
of the mora in Hebrew meter is that of H. Grimme,^ but while he 
recognizes the correct principle, his application is formal and not 
essential. He does not see the relation of the word to the foot, which 
is a fundamental and necessary characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 
Furthermore, the number of morae he allows would not permit the 
rapid changes of thought and feeling so extensively present. In 
short, the mora basis, as he treats it, is simply a formal arrangement 
of syllable holdings. The morae bear no significant relation to the 
reading and sense, and his system, while allowing a certain freedom, 
is unwieldy. It permits of no further investigation into the nature 
of metrical feet. 

Koenig's objection to the mora basis is rather that the accentual 
basis has been decided on, and that the quantitative view limits it — 
that the subject is closed, and the latter reopens it — than any valid 
objection against the mora basis itself. But his specific criticism of 
Grimme's system is more to the point. Grimme distinguishes three 
grades of tone, a main tone, a secondary tone, and a weak tone. 
He also distinguishes four degrees of morae, syllables with four, three, 
two, and one mora. These are combined in certain ways.^ At first 
glance this system appears theoretically logical. It is, however, im- 
practicable. Koenig takes an example of one application. Grimme 

1 An almost identical controversy exists over tlie early Latin Satumian meter, 
wlilch was written before the introduction of Greek prosody, as to whether it was 
quantitative or accentual. Was it 

"Dabunt malum Metelli || Naeuio poetae" 
or 

"Dabunt malum MetfilU || Naeuio po§tae" ? 

It will be worth while to bear in mind the parallel controversies. Satumian verse will 
be referred to infra. 

2 Grimme, Die Oden Salomes (1911), p. 117, quoted by Koenig, op. cit., p. 23. "Der 
Takt. Er ist stets steigender Art, und zwar kann sich sein Aufstieg fiber eln bis drei 
Sllben erstrecken, wahrend der Gipfel immer durch eine Silbe dargestellt 1st. Der erste 
Takt des Verses kann des Aufstlegs entbehren, der letzte einen einsilbigen Abstleg dem 
Gipfel folgen lassen. Wenn der Gipfel auf eine haupttonige Silbe failt, so muss derTakt 
wenlgstens fiinf Moren ziihlen; faUt er auf eine nebentonige Silbe, so betragt das Minimum 
von Moren die Zahl sechs. Bel Takten ohne Aufstieg verringert sich dieses Minimum 
von Moren auf ftinf, bzw. vler." 

»Por which see Grimme, "Abriss der blblisch-hebraischen Metrik," ZDMQ (1896), 
pp. 539 1. 
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says a main-toned syllable is a rise when, coming at the beginning of 
a dipody or tripody, it counts with the following less-toned syllable 
at least seven morae. In ki V^oldm ha^do (Ps. 136:16), therefore, kl 
has three morae, l" one morae, ^o three morae. Why, Koenig asks, 
can there not be a rise if there are only six morae before the next rise ? 
Why must there be just seven morae ?i One might also ask how a 
poet could have written under a scheme involving so much mathe- 
matical calculation. Grimme, in other words, has not broken away 
from the classical distinction of long and short syllables, since he 
assigns degrees of syllable lengths of one, two, and three morae to 
long and short syllables. 

Two things, however, Grimme did recognize, which are of great 
importance: (1) the accented syllable is the most important syllable; 
(2) this syllable has a certain number of morae. ^ 

APPLICATION OF dryd METER TO HEBREW POETRY 

In an application of the principles of dryd meter to Hebrew 
poetry, it will be seen that the basis of Hebrew poetry is quite similar 
to that of the dryd meter, but when the necessary adaptations are 
made it is, for certain reasons, more complex. 

Hebrew meter, which we may call ^athndhfi meter, is based on the 
number of morae — not on the number of syllables. 

An accented syllable counts as two morae, an unaccented syllable as 
one. 

The heavy syllable of dryd meter, which in Sanskrit has two 
morae, is in Hebrew the accented syllable — -the tone syllable; the 
unaccented syllable is the light syllable, and this is as in other 

' Koenig, op. cit., p. 24. 

- For the places of morae In SchlOgl's system see his Die echte biblisch-hebraische 
Metrik, which on his own admission Is the only real, correct system of Hebrew meter. 
He comes nearer to the rhythm of the songs of modern Palestine in the flexibility of this 
meter. He, like Grimme, however, did not see the significance of the relation of the 
word to the foot, and, with Sievers, Grimme calls all Hebrew rhythm ascending, so 
that when he applies various feet to his meter (p. 79) he arrives at a mglange of morae, 
accentual rhythm, classical meter, and his special system of accent, which has lost what- 
ever basis It had In Hebrew poetry. As Koenig points out (op. cit., p. 27), the accent 
which Schiagl constructs arises, not from the necessary nature of the syllables, but to 
meet the required number of rises. 

s 'athnah meter referring to mora or pause meter. This term is used In connection 
with biblical Hebrew meter to distinguish It from post-biblical meter, which uses other 
metrical bases. 
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quantitative meters.' In general there are two kinds of feet, a 
foot of three morae and a foot of four morae. The foot of four 
morae falls into forms which for brevity's sake may be called dactyls, 
anapaests, or amphibrachs (as in the Sanskrit meter) ; a foot of three 
morae in the form of iambs or trochees. These terms refer to 
types of feet, seldom to kinds of rhythm.^ 

MORA AND ACCENT BASIS 

Before examining examples of scansion a word may be said on 
the nature of the syllable which in Hebrew poetry has two morae. 
Whatever the nature of the accent in Hebrew may be, its significance 
for us lies in differentiating one syllable from the rest. The mode of 
distinguishing it is by stress. This leads to a consideration of the 
nature of the mora and the accent basis. The difference between 
accentual and quantitative meter is not so great as is commonly 
supposed. It is a difference of degree rather than of kind. First 
the general proposition will be considered; then its special application 
to Hebrew poetry. 

It is evident that no sound can have duration without intensity, 
or intensity without duration, and it is whether the aspect of intensity 
or of duration is emphasized that makes rhythm accentual or quanti- 
tative. Rhythm itself in poetry is obtained by giving prominence 
to one syllable which holds a certain position relative to other syl- 
lables. Both bases seek to attain rhythm by giving prominence to 
this syllable, quantitative by greater duration, accentual by greater 

1 In Greek and Latin classical poetry, as well as in Sanskrit and Hebrew, tiie syllable 
which might be designated as "heavy" (in Greek "long," in Sanskrit "heavy," in Hebrew 
"accented") and which furnishes the duration contrast in quantitative meter is said to 
have two morae; the syllable called "light" has one. This distinction and the ratio, 
whatever it may have been (see Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 114 and 240), are 
the elements which give rise to quantitative rhythm. 

The term "syllable" in this connection, in the expression "long syllable" or "short 
syllable," does not refer to any particular syllable, but to relative time-lengths, or to 
frameworks in which one or more syllables may fit. 

! Koenig, Sievers, Bothstein, and Budde are correct in saying that the number of 
feet in a Une of Hebrew poetry depends on the accented syllable, but they failed to see 
what relation these bore to the unaccented syllables. Bickell, Schiagl, and Grimme 
attempted to And a relation, but their results were too "mechanical" to lead to anything. 

If accented syllables were alone counted, as advocated by Sievers and Koenig, there 
would be nothing to distinguish Hebrew poetry from prose. As if to illustrate tills very 
point, we find Sievers trying to reduce the narrative parts of Genesis to poetical form, 
with results which Koenig correctly designates as "not natural." 
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intensity. Pitch may give rise to a type of rhythm, but poetical 
rhythm for the greater part employs duration or stress. 

Certain languages are better adapted for one or the other type 
of rhythm, or even the same language under different conditions 
will rely on different bases.' Languages in which the sounds are 
spoken rather than sung, where each sound is forced out (expiratory 
languages) and the musical modulation is slight, rely on contrasts, 
not of duration, but of intensity, to secure rhythm. Such languages 
are the Northern European. • But even Italian accent is not entirely 
musical, but only partly so. It represents a combination of the two. 

In English the accentual basis is used, but compare 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to min' ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And auld lang syne ? 
with 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 
"By thy long gray beard and glittering eye. 
Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? " 

1 Post-blblical poetry of the Middle Ages and later was written on what became 
a stress-accent basis, as was much of the contemporary Latin poetry of the monasteries. 
Hebrew poetry passed through an intermediate stage of counting syllables. The Kalirian 
poetry, which relied on rhymes and refrains much as did mediaeval French poetry, was 
only a temporary development, although the rhyme united to the syllable count later 
gave stress-accent meter. 

The syllable-count poetry written under Arabic influence had a sounded sh'wa' 
occurring in places. Perhaps the finest example of this is 'Hi {iyyon. Under Italian 
influence the poetry did not develop the introduction of each structure by a shf wd'. 
Ordinarily sh'wa'' was not counted as a syllable, but was, in fact, treated as cyclic. The 
later poetry of the syllable count has the word-accent agreeing largely with an iambic 
meter. 

It is strange that the change from the ancient basis, which appealed to the ear, to 
the stress-accent basis took place at this time in almost all poetries. Some poetries 
went through an intermediate stage of counting syllables — a stage out of which, for certain 
reasons, French never passed. Perhaps the change was due to the loss of the mora 
basis when poems began to be read rather than recited, and the replacement of the 
musical accent by its barest form — the stress accent. 

The same change, occurring in the same way, took place in Sanskrit from the ancient 
to the modern. The pronunciation of Sanskrit by modern Hindus Is mainly an ictus- 
accent, that is, a variation of stress. 

For a comparison of the two bases in Greek see the first lines of the Odyssey and 
the same lines in a modern Greek translation in Goodwin, Greek Grammar, p. 349. This 
is an excellent contrast, in which the modern version sounds very much like lines from 
Evangeline, because, although in our reading of the ancient Odyssey the mora is lost, one 
of its integral parts, the pause, has remained. 

The change in English poetry from the basis which appealed to the ear (alliteration) 
followed the same general tendency, but a stress accent seems to have been a characteristic 
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The first, even when read and not sung, retains to some extent its 
quantitative character because of its musical association, and its 
rhythm, when it is recited, is partly due to contrasts of duration. 
The second example shows a rhythm due to alternation of greater 
and less intensities. In Homer a similar condition sometimes holds 
true, in that some lines, because of their meaning, do not lend 
themselves to quantitative rhythm, but partake more of an accentual 
character.^ 

For the greater part Latin and Greek poetry use morae. We, 
from association with English poetry, read it as accentual. English 
poetry uses stress accent; we sometimes read it as using morae. In 
general a Latin verse is a uniform arrangement of long and short 
syllables. The more common Latin foot is of two kinds, a three- 
mora foot and a four-mora foot. A three-mora foot, as in Hebrew 
meter, can be cast into iambs and trochees; a four-mora foot into 
anapaests, amphibrachs, or dactyls.^ In a verse, however, the num- 
ber of morae and their arrangement are predominately of one kind. 
This gives the name to the meter. 

Hebrew prosody differs fundamentally from classical prosody. 
No poem is written according to a repeating meter scheme. The 
rhythm of Hebrew poetry depends, not on the relative position of the 
prominent syllable with respect to the surrounding syllables, but 
on a certain relative position of the important syllable in the verse. 
Classical verse, comparatively, is mechanical; Hebrew verse is 
dynamic. Furthermore the prominent syllable in Hebrew is the 
normally accented syllable, and its importance is marked by giving 
it greater duration.* Hebrew meter employs the combination of the 

of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The syllable count was grafted on the already present stress- 
accent rhythm through the Influence of Anglo-Norman poetry. The tendency in English 
poetry, except for occasional lapses, has been toward a freedom from the mechanical 
syllable arrangement. 

1 Cf. infra, p. 38, n. 3. 

2 In Latin, when a syllable is the only one in the foot, it may even be considered to 
have four morae. ^ 

Admoni tu coepi fortior esse tuo. — Ovid. 

3 That it is the accented syllable that has the duration and not a long syllable is im- 
portant. It has been shown that the early metrical beat In Plautus and Terence in early 
Latin poetry coincided closely with the ordinary accentuation in the Latin sentence. 
This was during the borrowing stage, when Greek prosody was being Introduced. But 
is It not possible that Greek poetry went through a similar stage, a stage which Hebrew 
poetry did not pass out of, since the nature of the language did not permit long and 
short syllable contrasts to be developed, but which In the case of Hebrew poetry 
developed highly ? 
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mora basis of poetry and the accent. It is based on the number of 
morae as determined by the accented syllable.' 

This arrangement gives rise to a type of rhythm which, as in the 
case of all poetic rhythm, is not characterized by a temporal regularity 
between its elements. It was mentioned above that the arrangement 
of syllables of one and two morae does not hold to a fixed metrical 
scheme. The similar condition in the dryd foot is a quite adequate 
comparison. Certain of the Pindaric odes are also comparable.^ 
The variation of measures of a different number of morae is quite 
free in Hebrew poetry. The comparison with aryd meter is instruc- 
tive, but the alternation in the latter is not so extensive. In the 
variation of measures Hebrew poetry resembles more the mixed 
measures in Latin or Greek poetry.' 

the rhythm of HEBREW POETRY 

The type of rhythm found in Hebrew poetry does not differ 
from that found in the poetry of any other language. It arises 
out of an arrangement of feet in which there is no repetition of 
identical or temporally regular elements. This irregularity is a 
fundamental characteristic of the artistic rhythm form, and in this 
respect the nature of rhythm, especially of that in poetry, has been 
obscured by the "metricists," who insisted on a mathematical 
equality between the feet of a verse and a separation into equal 
bars. Their point of view, however, superseded the teaching of the 
"rhythmici," which took some account of language rhythm because 
it was the current view in later classical times, and because the 
Byzantine and Italian scholars found it more useful for their purpose 

1 The translation of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicus, a Greek slave who was famiUar 
with Greek prosody, into Saturnlan verse would Indicate that he identifled the long 
syllable of the Greek foot with the accented syllable of the Saturnlan meter. Such an 
identification he must have made In order to write in the meter with which he was familiar, 
with the necessary modifications for the Saturnlan verse. And this was possibly the 
basis of the Saturnlan meter, in which, as in Hebrew, the accented syllable had two morae, 
the unaccented syllable one. 

Saturnlan verse resembles Hebrew poetry in yet other respects. Apparently the 
"word-foot" unit (see infra) prevailed, and the line usually consisted of two members of 
three beats each, and was divided by a caesura. Frequently the ratio was 3 : 2, an arrange- 
ment which resembled the Ipinah meter. 

" Sir J. E. Sandys, The Odes of Pindar (1915), p. xxxiv, and the odes referred to. 

' Cf. Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric (1901), p. 240. 
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and more convenient.' For these reasons a system of prosody based 
on rigid metric forms became the only method of analysis. 

From an approach such as this the objective irregularity of 
Hebrew poetry presented an insuperable obstacle — not entirely 
insuperable, because some decided that since regular scansion was 
the proper arrangement the Hebrew in Hebrew poetry was incorrect, 
and set about to correct it. But the type of rhythm found in Hebrew 
poetry is unlike that of other poetries only in its objective form. 

Recent experimental studies in rhythm have shown that rhythm, 
especially the rhythm of poetry, is not characterized by an objective 
regularity in the recurrence of its elements. Wallin^ found that 
"there were various qualities or degrees of speech rhythm, and that 
the advocate of the time theory was incorrect in so far as he insisted 
on absolute periodicity as the sine qua non of rhythm.'" "When 
the deviation rises to a fraction of 15 per cent of the length of the 
whole interval, the mind finds it hard to rhythmize the impressions; 
when the fraction is 12 per cent the rhythm is still a little vague; 
and when it is 7 per cent the intervals are easily co-ordinated."^ 

MacDougall states: "The artistic rhythm form cannot be 
defined as constituted of periods which are ' chronometrically pro- 
portionate' or mathematically simple."^ His next statement is 
significant in its relation to regular verse. " It is not such in virtue 
of any physical relations which may obtain among its constitutents, 
though it may be dependent on such conditions in consequence of 
the subordination to physical laws of the organic activities of the 
human individual."' The variation present in rhythm is not only 
in the time value of the elements, but also in their form. "There 
is properly no repetition of identical sequences in rhythm. Practi- 
cally no rhythm to which the aesthetic subject gives expression, or 
which he apprehends in a series of stimulations, is constituted of the 
unvaried repetition of a single elementary form.'" 

I Ibid., p. 14. 

- Wallln, " Experimental Studies of Rhythm and Time," Psych. Rev., XVIII (March, 
1911). 

' Ibid., p. 100. 

< Wallln, "Researches on the Rhythm of Speech," Yale Psych. St.. IX (1901), 70, 
ol part of the experiments of which the first statement is a simimary. 

5 MacDougall, "The Structiu'e of Simple Rhythm Forms," Monog. Suppl. Psych. 
Rev.. IV (1903). 

« Ibid., p. 310. ' Ibid., p. 319. 
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According to Patterson rhythm arises from the "sense of swing." 
"Elasticity — that is, acceleration followed by compensative retard- 
ing, a tightening of speed, as it were, followed by an untightening, is 
the secret of a measuring scale for rhythmic experience."' 

Brown found that in no case (except in nonsense verse) is there 
an approximate equality of feet.^ 

Time not only fails to account for the regularity of verse rhythm: 
it also fails to offer a base of distinction between different types of rhythm. 
Temporally anapaests are just like dactyls, and neither clearly distinguished 
from iambs. Here the concept of number comes to the rescue only to be 
followed by unwelcome consequences, and the most satisfactory course is to 
fall back on the swing of the rhythm itself. The different rhythms form 
distinct kinds of cycles. It is the perseverance of one of these types through- 
out a verse or stanza that establishes the rhythm. Each beat, or each swing, 
brings up another of the same general structure and the same total affective 
value.' 

The theory of the Greek metricists called for a mathematical 
arrangement in which syllables had certain values. Syllables were 
deemed long or short; a long syllable was equal to two short syllables. 
Some even went farther and affirmed that a single consonant required 
half the time of a short vowel, and that two consonants or a 
double consonant required the same time as a short vowel.* It 
would seem, however, that the metrical arrangements of the classical 
prosodists were a method of study with a measuring apparatus rather 
than a system of laws of prosody. They were hardly more than a 
means of classification and recognition, for it is undoubtedly true 
that in the writing of poetry the rhythmic swing of the first few lines 
determines the rhythm structure of a poem. Yet the metricists 
were led to construct their theory from the poetry as they found it. 

If there is an illusion of temporal regularity its cause ought to be known. 
Some other kind of regularity in the verse might give rise to the illusion. 
That there is some kind of regularity cannot be doubted after considering the 
fact that intricate verse rhythms can be repeated indefinitely in almost 
identical form. Other motor performances cannot be so accurately repro- 
duced, and the words themselves which are employed are not of unvariable 

1 Patterson, The Rhythm of Prose (1916), p. 47. 

2 Warner Brown, "Time In English Verse Rhythm," Arch, of Psych., No. 10 (1908), 
p. 44. 

' Ibid., p. 76. 
'Goodell, op. cil., p. 9. 
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duration. The rhythm itself is undoubtedly responsible for this fixity or 
stability of the verses. But not a time rhythm. If the feeling of rhythm 
arises out of a series of motor performances of alternate vigor and relaxation, 
the illusion of equality in time would very naturally arise from the apparent 
equivalence of these series. Objectively they could differ in time very con- 
siderably and still be felt as equal on account of the real equality, not of time, 

but of kind, between the two elements The regularity of the motor 

performance and the equivalence of the resulting feelings lead naturally 
to the introduction of the impression of temporal regularity; but that impres- 
sion is really subsequent to the rhythm itself .^ 

The regularity in rhythm as we perceive it is due to definite 
cycles. These differ for different rhythms, and the recurrence of 
one type of these establishes a particular rhythm. In Hebrew 
poetry it is the word that is identified with the unit of rhythm, the 
foot, in what I have called the "word-foot," which will be described 
later. But at this point we may tentatively identify the word in 
Hebrew poetry with a shorter cycle and the verse with a longer cycle. 

Longer cycles may be made up of a number of smaller ones, and as the 
possible length of any given cycle is undoubtedly controlled within certain 
physiological limits, it is clear that the time occupied by any five of them, 
say, will be fairly constant, even though the separate cycles vary consider- 
ably in duration. The more complex the movement that must be performed 
in a cycle of any particular form the more the duration of such cycles will 
vary. The movements of speech are extremely complex, and the results 
show, as we should expect, a very large difference in the amounts of time 
occupied by them. The inequality is still further augmented by the mental 
weighting of the syllables with greater or less meaning according to their 
logical and grammatical importance. Such weighting seems to increase the 
strain attaching to the larger or heavier points of the cycle and at the same 
time complicates the total situation in such a way as to lengthen the time 
occupied by that cycle in which it occurs.^ 

The verse may be considered the unit of larger rhythm. The 
classical foot as the classical prosodists knew it was hardly more than 
a formal division of the verse. Even in English poetry "in many 
cases the verse seems to be divided into short phrases rather than 
'feet' in the ordinary sense. These phrases might be considered as 
the rhythmic elements in the verse, for they are fairly uniform in 
length, while the feet are far less regular.'" 

> Brown, op. ct7., pp. 76, 77. ^ Ibid., p. 75. ' Ibid., v- 51. 
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The primary rhythm within the verse, which is usually ascribed 
to the foot, uses, I think, quite another basis. In dynamic poetries 
such as Hebrew (quantitative) and Anglo-Saxon (accentual) it is 
best, to consider as the basis of primary rhythm, whether of time 
or of stress, the integral unit. This unit of primary rhythm may be 
differentiated (Latin and Greek), or scansion may take the form of 
counting syllables (French) . The unit can be arranged in groupings, 
and these in larger groupings. In Hebrew the primary unit of 
rhythm is a time unit, and is the mora.' In the case of the "word- 
foot" they are grouped together, and between every two feet a 
slight caesura occurs. 

The whole group of elements constituting the rhythmic unit is present 
to consciousness as a single experience; the first of its elements has never 
fallen out of consciousness before the final member appears, and the aware- 
ness of intensive differences and temporal segregation is as immediate a 
fact of sensory apprehension as is the perception of the musical qualities 
of the sounds themselves.^ 

The highly rhythmic nature of Hebrew poetry with the attendant 
irregularity between the feet of the verse presents an example of 
poetry in which the nature of poetic rhythm is objectively repre- 
sented. It will be seen that for certain reasons the writers of Hebrew 
poetry were forced to recognize the non-regular nature of rhythm. 
Those, therefore, who attempted to construct a system of Hebrew 
meter according to classical standards could not but fail, and their 
attempts at forcing Hebrew poetry into these forms were unnecessary. 

APPLICATIONS OF ^athndh meter 

Before discussing the reason for the non-temporal regularity 
of Hebrew meter a few applications of ^athndh meter to various 
portions of Hebrew poetry will show the form that the metric arrange- 
ment takes. Three fundamental principles may be observed as 
underlying the meter of Hebrew poetry: (1) the unit of rhythm in 
the verse is the "word-foot,"' (2) the "word-foot" may vary in 

1 In a later study (Brown, "Temporal and Accentual Rhythm," Psych. Rev., XVIII, 
344) rhythm Is said to be primarily temporal, although " .... at the same time such 
a rhythm will also be accentual, since there must always be points of emphasis whose 
return can be marked." 

2 MacDougall, op. cil., p. 322. 
5 See infra, p. 41. 
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length from three to five morae, and (3) the feet in the verse are not 
temporally regular. It must not be thought, however, that the 
variation is very great or very extensive.' The varying lengths of 
the feet are within such limits as to give an impression of regularity. 
If there is a general similarity and the time intervals vary not too 
greatly, the rhythm will carry itself, and the impression of equality 
will follow. "The regularity of the motor performance and the 
equivalence of the resulting feelings lead naturally to the introduction 
of the impression of temporal regularity; but that impression is 
really subsequent to the rhythm itself."^ 
In this connection MacDougall says: 

Variation in the number of elements which enter into the rhythmic unit 
does not affect the sense of equivalence between successive groups so 
long as the numerical increase does not reach a point at which' it lessens the 

definiteness of the unit itself The sense of equivalence has fallen 

off at five and practically disappears at seven beats. 

Likewise the introduction of variations in the figure of the group — that 
is, in the number of elements which enter into groups to be compared, the 
distribution of time values within them, the position of accents, rests, and 
the like — does not in any way affect the sense of equivalence between the 
unlike units. Against a group of two, three, four, or even five elements 
may be balanced a syncopated measure which contains but one constitutent, 
with the sense of fuU rhythmical equivalence in the functional values of the 
two types.' 

It is not in Hebrew poetry only, however, that an objective 
temporal regularity is absent. The same condition holds true in 
Greek poetry, although not to so great an extent. 

This theory [of irrational feet] throws overboard the doctrine of equality 
between the feet. Yes; but no more completely than Aristoxenus does by 

his doctrine — unquestionably sound — of the irrational syllable 

Limits were strictly drawn beyond which poet or singer could not go and did 
not desire to go — as distinctly as with the modern poet and modern singer. 
In such mixed kola unity was maintained by equahty between theses; arses 
might vary between the limits fixed for irrational syllables, that is, between 
the length of a thesis and that of half a thesis.* 

1 See Appendix. 

2 Brown, "Time in Englisli Verse Rhythm," Arch, of Psych., No. 10 (1908), p. 77. 
2 MacDougall, op. cit., pp. 348-49. 

' Goodell, op. cil., pp. 242-43. 
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An application of ^athnah meter to Hebrew poetry' will show the 
resolutions that the three and four morae take. It will also show 
the place of sh^wa? and its effect in Hebrew meter. The significance 
of the scansion will be seen later. 

AN application to psalm 1^ 
^ash're \ haPish \\ ^dsher \ lo? haldkh \\ ba^&cdth \ r'sha'^im \ 
ubh'dherekh \ hattaPim \ la' '^amddh \\ ubh'moshdbh \ lefim | lo^ yashdbh \ 
ki Hm I b'thordth \ YHWH \ hephgo 1 1 vbhHhd\rath6 \ yehgeh | yomdm \ tvaldylah j 
w'haydh \ k'^eg \ shathul \ '^al pdl'ghe \ mdyim \ 
^dsher \ pir'yo \ yitten \ b'Htto \\ W^aUhu \ hfi \ yibbol \ 
w'khol I ^dsher \ yaf&seh \ yagli'h \ 

l(P I khen \ har'shaFim \\ ki Hm, kammog \ ^dsher tidd'phennu | ril''h \ 
'^al ken \ IxP yakumu \ r'sha^im \ bammishpdt\\ whaitaHm \ ba'^ddhdth \ gaddikim \ 
ki yodhe"'^ \ YHWH \ derekh \ gaddikim || w'dherekh \ r'shaHm \ to^bhedh ] 

In this psalm I have followed largely the accented syllable as 
laid down by Koenig,' where he indicates by certain rules which 
syllables can have the accent. 

From the example of scansion given above it can be seen that 
sounded sh'wa? is treated with its following syllable like the short 
syllable in the cyclic dactyl in Latin or Greek prosody, or rather as 
the cyclic anapaest — ^because of the nature of the Hebrew word.* 
The comparison is quite apt where the sh'wa^ precedes an accented 
syllable; a pa</ia/i-furtive is illustrative of the former case. The 
sh'wa? is marked by the first of two half -circles joined, or by the 
half-circle joined to a macron. Where the sh'wa? stands at the 
beginning of a foot it can be treated in several ways — all of which 
amount to the same thing, namely, that it is considered cyclic. Thus 
it can be represented by a pause (a) plus the equivalent of a greater 
(composite sh'wa^) or lesser part (simple sh'wa^) of a mora, or if the 

' For other applications see Appendix. 

2 Hebrew in tliis article is transliterated in accordance with the scheme outlined in 
Vol. I of the Inter. Standard Bible Encyc. The long marks are omitted in the scansion 
s Koenig, op. cit., p. 32. 
* Cf. <nj>|i»axo5 i(r<ro. — Sapph. i. 28. 
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foot is not initial it might be considered that the preceding syllable 
is held. This does not involve the recognition of additional syllable 
lengths; the sh'wa? with its preceding rest equals an unaccented unit. 
The simpler way, however, of treating initial sh'wa?, and the way 
it is treated in the examples of scansion given, is in a case as k^mo 
(Job 31:37) of regarding it in a cyclic three-mora foot, as -t-, for 
there is little difference in the time length of the last word of the 
preceding verse (Job 31 :36) li (^), which has three morae, and k^mo. 

Bellerman allowed no morae for sh'wa? and pai^a/i-furtive. 
This disregard of sh'wd^ was properly criticized by Saalschtitz. On 
the other hand sh^wa? is not a full syllable. Grimme sought to place 
it by giving it one mora in his scale. Neither of these extremes, nor 
yet Grimme's attempt at a compromise, is satisfactory. The best 
treatment is to consider it cyclic. For when two syllables in Latin 
or Greek poetry come together in, for instance, a cyclic dactyl, 
the second syllable is shorter than the preceding syllable (so 
pathah-ixxviivQ) , as J" /J"; or in the cyclic anapaest, where the move- 
ment is forward, it is shorter than the following syllable, as j" J i . 
The first word of Ps. 1 is of the latter typal form, as ^ash're (- — ). 

In line 26, u-bh'thoratho if undivided has five morae. Feet of 
five morae occur in several places, as Exod. 15:17, wthitta^emo, or 
Lam. 2:156, bkhol-hd^dreg. Frequently these cases are where two 
words are joined by a makkeph (1+4 or 2+3 morae). ^ Koenig 
would make '^al pahghe mayim, 3a, one foot. The meter would 
indicate that it is two feet. As indicated, both this and the pre- 
ceding verse have five feet to the line instead of four.^ 

THE NON-UNIFORM ARRANGEMENT OF HEBREW POETRY 

The absence of rigid meter schemes in Hebrew poetry presents 
an interesting study in poetic form and in the adaptation of meter 
to thought. For the feeling of the poet is reflected in this meter 
more than in any other. The irregularity itself is due to three causes : 
(1) the poet often wrote under strong emotion, especially in lyrical 
forms ; (2) the meter was adapted to the sense more extensively and 

1 Cf. Koenig, op. cit., pp. 35 1. Sievers wishes to reduce these. According to tMs 
view feet of five morae would then be read in four-mora time. 

'- Cf. Koenig, op. cit., p. 35. 
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,more continuously than in almost any other language; (3) the word 
bore a close relation to the foot, because of the nature of word- 
formation. The first of these causes accounts for the often irregular 
lengths of the lines; the second explains variations in meter; the 
third explains variations in rhythm. 

1. Subjective element. — The importance of the emotion under 
which the poet wrote as a factor in the non-temporal regularity of 
Hebrew poetry has not been overlooked. Indeed it was this element 
which was not incorrectly cited as the basis of the rhythm in Hebrew 
poetry.' In poems written under such conditions we expect to find, 
not only the highest thought, but also a high type of rhythm. The 
fact that the poet wrote under a strong emotion accounts largely for 
the often irregular lengths of the lines; the second and third aspects 
of the non-uniform arrangement of Hebrew poetry are also in part 
due to it. In fact, the poet relied on the subjective element to so 
great an extent that poems temporally regular could not result, and 
the true nature of rhythm gradually came into recognition. 

2. Sense-meter correspondence. — The extensive adaptation of 
meter to sense which turns up in various forms in Hebrew poetry 
is an important element in its metric arrangement. No poem is 
written in a recurring meter, but changes from sentence to sentence, 
from word to word, as the thought changes.^ The sense-meter 
adaptations, moreover, are not mere embellishments, but are neces- 
sary in the language. Those parts of Homer where the sense pecul- 
iarly fits the meter are immediately recognized, but they are artistic 
and the correspondence is not inherent in the language.' In Hebrew 
the relation is fundamental. 

1 Koenig, Budde, and others were quite right in basing the rhytlun of Hebrew poetry 
on Mgh thoughts and emotion, but, as pointed out in the introduction, tliis emotion must 
manifest itself according to certain principles. 

= Cf. Koenig, op. cit., p. 21. 

3 Two familiar examples are the description of the rapid and bounding descent of the 

stone, 

aSrts eiretra jT€8ov5€ Kv\iv6€T0 Aaas avatSr}^. — [Od. xl. 598]. 

and the imitation of stamping feet, 

iToKKd 6' avaVTa KaTaVTa irdpavTa. T€ 56xii^ia t" ^\0ov. — [II. xxlll. 116]. 

An instance of more complex sense-meter-sound adaptation is in the Iliad i. 49: 

fieiri) fie jcAay-yvj ^yever' dpyvpeoio ^lolo. 

Tliis could have been said in other ways; this way is artistic. 
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The sense-meter correspondences are very evident in the Book 
of Job. These correspondences are of three kinds: (1) of meaning, 
(2) of voice or gesture, (3) of sensuous effect. In Job 3 : 12, 

maddu"'^ \ kidd'muni \ hhirkdyim || umdh | shadhdyim \ ki \ Hndk \ , 

three amphibrachs ask the main part of the question. This is voice- 
meter correspondence. The Song of Songs abounds in these. 
In Judg. 5 : 22 the description in the Song of Deborah, 

middahdroth | dahdroth \ ^abhirdw \ , 

of the headlong, breathless flight of the war horses falls into anapaestic 
effects.* This is an example of correspondence between meter and 
sensuous effect. Another example of this is in Ps. 93:4, 

mikkoloth | mayim \ rabhim \\ ^addirim \ mishh're \ yam \ . 

" Above the thunder of the vast, mighty waters, breakers of the sea."^ 
The imprecation meter, trochaic in effect, is used in Job 3:3, 

ya'hhadh \ yom \ Hwwdledh \ bo \\ w'halldylah | Hmar \ h&rah \ ghdbher.^ 

It is used to express a denunciation. It is an example of meaning- 
meter correspondence. 

An example where the three are combined, and in addition where 
various kinds of feet are used, is in the next verse. Job 3:4. The 

1 Cf . E. G. King, Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews (1911), p. 9. A comparison 
can be made with one or two lines of Browning's "How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix," 

"And into the midnight we galloped abreast." 
The comparison is not complete because the Hebrew words suggest the scene of battle 
desolation, the furious dashing of the riders, and the sound of the hoofs of the horses. 
Hebrew poetry would, however, never permit a whole poem to be written in one rhythm. 

2 1 have not changed this line from the text. See a possible emendation in Klttel, 
Bibtia Hebraica. 

s Cf. Browning's 

" What ? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths 
diminished, sigh on sigh." — A Toccata of Galuppi's. 
The most familiar example of this meter is probably, 

" Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble." 
The long vowels here make comparison easier. The reading of both aloud, as well as 
the Hebrew example, brings out the contrast between the Hebrew meter, which is based 
on morae, and the English meter, which is based on accent of stress. 
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first two words, hayyom hahv?, are iambi. The pause gives the effect 
of Job pointing, as if the day were tangible. The next word intro- 
duces an imprecation again. The anapaestic effect of the latter 
part of the sentence amounts to a lowering of the hands. The meter 
is adapted to gesture. 

The meter of Lamentations and of certain of the psalms, which 
has been referred to as the klnah meter, gives its peculiar effect 
largely through the use of meter forms with the accent on the end 
of the word in iambic or anapaestic feet. Other forms may be sub- 
stituted, since the sense is of first import, as in Lam. 2:19, Jfiiml 
ronnl bhallayldh, "Arise, complain in the night," where trochaic 
or early-syllable accented words are used, because action is urged. 

Klnah meter has usually been referred to as meter in a line where 
the beats were in a relation of 3:2. With Koenig' a more accurate 
characterization of klnah meter is: an arrangement of feet separated 
by a caesura, wherein the number of feet in the first member exceeds 
that of the second member. The more common use and the same 
peculiar effect of klnah meter can be found in Keats's "La Belle 
Dame sans Merci": 

what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

Alone and palely loitering ? 
The sedge has withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

So haggard and so woebegone ? 
The squirrel's granary is full, 
And the harvest's done. 

But just as in Hebrew poetry it can be used in other ways, for 
instance, in lively descriptions: 

1 met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful — a faery's child; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 

And indeed objection has been made to calling this klnah meter^ 
(although the more extensive use justifies the name), because it is 

■ Koenig, op. cit., p. 54. 

2B. Duhm, in Encyc. Biblica, art. "Poetical Literature." 
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used in songs of triumph as well, and the objection is well taken. 
The mourning effect of Lamentations is due to quite another cause. ^ 

3. The word-foot unit. — The third cause of the non-uniform 
metrical arrangement of Hebrew poetry is bound up with certain 
peculiarities of the language itself. These peculiarities permit the 
identification of the word with the foot as the unit of rhythm. 
The first of them concerns the nature of the word and its formation. 
The word in Hebrew is comparatively short, and can usually be com- 
passed in a three- or four-mora foot. There are two reasons for 
this condition: (1) the changes of the word, especially the verb, 
are largely internal changes; (2) Hebrew is not, to any extent, a 
compound-forming language.^ 

The other condition which aids the identification of the word with 
the foot is that the accent in Hebrew is usually on the ultima, some- 
times on the penultima.' Thus the end of each foot makes a caesura 

'The mourning effect of Lamentations is due partly to the Iflnah meter (3:2), 
partly to the predominant use of " rising feet," but mostly to the predominance of the 
long o sound. Very little has been done in the field of the sensuous effect of sound in 
Hebrew poetry. A tentative treatment of it can be found in G. A. Smith, Early Poetry 
0/ Israel, pp. 2f,; cf. also Gordon, The Poets of the Old Testament (1912), pp. 6 f . 

In the first line of Lamentations there are 18 long a sounds to a total of 33 vowel 
sounds. This ratio in other verses varies; sometimes another vowel sound is more 
important. Cf . the predominance of long a sound in Lamentations with the taunt song 
in Isa. 14:4 f.; or Isa. 40:9-16; or with Ps. 42, which are also written in Ifindh meter. 
In these, however, there is an extensive use of other vowels or vowel combinations. 

Where the pain in Lamentations is no longer of mourning, but grows lyric, long o 
decreases and long i and e are more prominent. Lam. 1 : 16, 'at 'elleh 'dni bhokklyyah 
.... has 19 long I and e sounds to a total of 39 vowel sounds, varying also around the 
ratio given above, 1:2. Cf. David's lament over Saul and Jonathan (II Sam. 1:19), 
although this partakes of the nature of a formal mourning; or the weeping for Absalom 
(II Sam. 19:1), where the ratio is 10:23; or Ps. 137. In these later examples the con- 
sonants as well as the kindred vowels play an important part, but this would lend itself 
to a fuller treatment. 

Cf . with the mournful effect of Lamentations above the sprightly effect of the Song 
of Songs, which uses o and a vowels as well as i and e. The thanksgiving of David 
(II Sam., chap. 22; Ps. 18) shows that lyric pain and lyric joy are not very far apart. 

' The racher few cases that may be considered compounds occurring in Hebrew 
still maintain the word-foot unit, inasmuch as the first part of the group loses its accent, 
and no part of the compound can be carried over in the next foot. 

A compound-forming language, as are Latin and Greek, permits foot-units instead 
of word-units, and therefore there can be a regular beat because the compounds are 
distributed in as many feet as the long and short syllables require. In Sanskrit, where the 
compounds are often of absurd lengths, this is especially the case. 

" 'dthnal^ meter is especially appropriate in Hebrew poetry because of the late- 
syllable accent. This ultimate or penultimate accent gives the word a ponderosity which 
requires a pause, and so gives great dignity and repose — a further adaptation to thought. 

A faint suggestion of this may be obtained from French poetry, since French poetry 
accents slightly on the last syllable, as in the sonnet beginning, 

"Que ton visage est triste et ton front amaigri." 
The compassionating effect here produced is due somewhat to the ending of a thought 
with nearly each foot. 
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of greater or less strength. The importance of this in the rhythm 
will be seen later. Under these conditions the word-foot unit arose 
in Hebrew poetry because (1) the meter is superimposed on the word, 
which, representing the sense, precedes the meter; (2) the accent 
is oftenest on the ultima; (3) most words can be compassed in a four- 
mora foot. 

It is possible that the identification of the word with the foot had 
something to do with the recognition of the non-temporal regularity 
of poetic rhythm. The "foot" was probably not spoken of as such, 
but the presence of poetic forms in 3:3 beats or 2:2 beats would 
indicate that some kind of foot-unit was recognized. At this 
point may also be mentioned the reason for the variation of the meter 
form. It was the absence of long- and short-syllable contrasts, 
which, because of the nature of the word and its changes, did not 
develop. The recognition of the nature of poetic rhythm and its 
use objectively, although it underlies all poetry, led to a very differ- 
ent development in Hebrew poetry than would otherwise have taken 
place. One suggestion of such a possible development is given else- 
where.' The meter arrangement that did arise permitted the utmost 
attention to be given to thought and meaning, and allowed the 
rhythm to follow in their train. ^ 

Realizing that Hebrew poetry regards the sense more than any 
formal arrangement, Koenig properly rejects Siever's "normally 
anapaestic" rhythm and his division of words and shifting of accents 
to attain it. It is of no import to the rhythm, he believes, whether 
the accent comes at the end, in the middle, or at the beginning of a 

^ Vide infra, p. 48. 

2 Meter irregularity itself is just as much a characteristic of English poetry as of 
Hebrew. Any virile language which is close to the people cannot brook in its poetry a 
rigid, stereotyped, metrical scheme. Later classical Latin and Greek, it must be remem- 
bered, were the languages of the few. Cf. Milton, 

" ' If thou beest he — but oh, how fallen! how changed 
From him, who in the happy realms of light. 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright! — ' " [Paradise Lost, I, 84). 



■Browning, 



and vassim. 



"That's the appropriate country; there, man's thought 
Rarer, intenser. 
Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought. 
Chafes in the censer," 
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syllable group.' He is here groping toward a realization of the word- 
foot unit, and redivides Sievers' 

shaman \ td ^abhi \ thd kdsl \ thd^ 
into 

shdmantd \ ^ahhithd \ kdsithd \ 

CERTAIN REGULAR METERS 

It has been noticed that certain poems and parts of poems 
can apparently be scanned as if they were written according to a 
repeating-meter scheme. That which led aside those who attempted 
to interpret Hebrew meter solely on a classical basis is the apparent 
regularity of the feet in some of the early poetry of the Bible. The 
Lament of Lamech' can be scanned with some regularity. Similarly 
the two lines and fragment sung on the occasion of the well giving 
forth water^ can be so scanned. In the song over the early defeat 
of Moab/ 

bo^u I hesKbon \ tibbaneh \ w'thikkonen \ Hr | sihdn \ 

ki Hsh I yoQ'^dh \ meheshbm \\ lehabhdh \ mikkirydth \ sihdn \ 

^akh'ldh | "^ar \ ma'dbh \\ ba^aU \ bamoth \ ^arnon \ 

^oy 1 I'khd I mo^dhh || ^abhddhta \ ^am \ k'mosh \ 

nathdn \ bandw \ p'ktlm \\ vbh'nothdw \ bashsh^bhith \ hmelekh \ ^Smori \ sihdn \, 

the meter is quite comparable to an iambic, in part anapaestic 
hexameter, or, more closely, to the mixed measures in classical 
poetry.* Most of the parables of Balaam can be scanned almost 

1 Koenig, op. cit., p. 39. 

2 Deut. 32:15; Sievers, Studien zur hebrdischen Metrik, I, 144. 
'Gen. 14:23. < Num. 21:17. s Num. 21:27. 

« There was possibly among the earliest Hebrews an ode form of poetry composed 
in honor of a place or people, which in the case of the song on the early defeat of Moab 
consisted of six lines, the last line being a reinforcement of the theme. 

Was it rhymed ? The parallel structure is present, and the rhymed scheme, if not 
accidental, is: 

A B 

a a 

a a 

b a 

b c 

d c 

a 

Some of these rhymes are merely a repetition of words or similarity of sounds. Other poems 
or fragments, however, seem to have a somewhat similar rhyme scheme. The first four 
structures of the Lament of Lamech are in conformity ; the fragment of the song of the 
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regularly. Occasionally for some space the Book of Job can be 
scanned in like manner, and Cobb' points out that a parallel for 
every line in Ps. 54 can be found in English poetry. 

These cases are not the result of conscious efforts to attain a 
repeating-meter scheme. They are only so when regarded from the 
classical viewpoint, or considered analogous to poetry using a stress- 
accent basis. The arrangement, as well as the number of morae, 
varies from foot to foot and from line to line. Lastly the irregular- 
ities which do occur render such a hypothesis untenable. As pointed 
out by Cobb^ the poems which cannot be scanned according to a 
repeating meter greatly predominate. The attempts to reduce them 
to a stereotyped meter scheme necessitate the doing of violence to 
both text and accent. Some of the alterations introduced by various 
scholars may illustrate a metrical theory, but the resulting material 
is not Hebrew poetry. The arrangement of syllables has long since 
lost all semblance to Hebrew. The cases where the stress accent 
can be used with moderate success are simply cases where the 
poet lapsed into a half-meditative chant meter, as so often happens 
in Job. 

THE RHYTHM OF THE VERSE 

In the rhythm of Hebrew poetry two types of verse-units are 
fundamental, a verse of three feet and a verse of two feet. Longer 
lines are groupings of these in various arrangements. The klndh 
meter combines the two elementary verses in the relation of 3:2. 
Most of the early poetry is in the relation of 3:3. The Song of the 
Red Sea (Exod., chap. 15) is largely in the meter of 2:2. Prophetic 
poetry retains the two types of elementary verse, but does not employ 
them in the regular order which is found in the early poetry. 

The rhythm of the verse is secured by the use of (1) morae, 
(2) caesuras, and (3) end-verse pauses. The caesuras play a very 
important part in the recitation of Hebrew poetry.' They sometimes 

well (Num. 21 : 17) fits in In part, but it is in an incomplete form. Other examples are 
Lamech on Noah (Gen. 5:29), and the eulogy of David (I Sam. 18:7), in this respect 
similar. See what Smith (op. cit., p. 24) says on rhyme. Cf. also Koenig (op. cit., 
pp. 4 f.), where he examines the views of Grlmme, Zapletal, Kittel, Kautzsch, but rejects 
rhyme as a characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 

■ Cobb, A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, p. 10. 

' Ibid., p. 30. 3 Cf. Koenig, op. cit., p. 36. 
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permit an unaccented syllable to be held longer than its two morae, 
much as a note is held in music. They contribute greatly to the 
facility by which the meter and mora changes are effected.' The 
caesuras at the end of the word-foot unit were early, although uncon- 
sciously, recognized, when the line was divided into a number of 
feet by counting the beats.^ The regular forms of poetry were recog- 
nized by the same means. In some of the poetry of the Prophets, 
however, and in the lyrical forms the meaning did not lend itself 
to, nor did the emotional stress permit, a uniform number of feet 
in the line.^ The Books of Lamentations and of Job show a more 
conscious workmanship, and in these the lines are to a great extent 
of a regular number of feet. 

Not only because of the variation in the verse, but also because 
of irregular line lengths in Hebrew poetry, the difference between 
poetry and impassioned prose is not so great as in English.* Many 
parts of the biblical narrative Hebrew approach a poetical form, 
but they cannot be confused with poetry. The test of poetry is 
threefold: (1) elevated thought manifested in a straitened style, 
(2) use of the word-foot unit, (3) use of the verse-thought unit. 
The first has regard to content, the second and third pertain to 
structure. Doubt is often expressed as to whether certain portions 
of the biblical Hebrew are poetry or not. Terms such as mizmor and 
shir, which, are prefixed to some of the psalms, need not deter us, 
since these designations are not found in connection with those 
forms about which there is doubt. Furthermore, a test should be 
purely objective, and the conclusion should be reached after an 
examination of the content, not through a classificatory term. A 
question has been raised as to whether the tale of the woman of 
Tekoa (II Sam. 14:5f.) is poetry. 

Elevated thought manifested in a straitened style. — This presents 
a difficult problem because the material is not lyric, but simple (not 
epic) narrative. But verse 6, which is vivid description, presents a 

' Cf. Job 3:4, mentioned above. 

2 For the number of feet in the various forms of poetry cf . E. G. King, Early Religious 
Poetry of the Hebrews, where he attempts to reproduce the rhythm in translation. 

3 Cf . Koenig, pp. 19 and 20. 

« Cf. such anomalous forms in English poetry as "Ossian" by James MacPherson. 
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terse style. This style begins again with the words of the family, 
verse 7, and continues through this verse. In the rest of her speech 
it is not present to any great extent. Upon analysis, however, 
the style shows simply an arrangement of short words for the greater 
part of three morae. The movement seems to be the rhythm of 
sing-song rather than the rhythm of poetry. 

Word-foot unit. — This is a characteristic, but not always a test, 
of Hebrew poetry. It is the word-foot unit that makes Hebrew 
poetry similar to impassioned prose, and except for the first and 
third qualifications would make the distinction between the two 
forms of literature (between which distinction is often formal rather 
than real) difficult. But the word-foot unit preserves a certain 
rhythm, which arises out of the variation in the verse, of feet of three 
and four morae. This rhythm, though difficult of analysis, is the 
real rhythm of the verse. The speech of the woman of Tekoa is 
not characterized by this higher rhythm. Most of the feet in it 
are in meter forms in which the accent is on the end of the word, 
from which there arises an impression of regularity, and so of poetry. 
But the variation in the number of morae from foot to foot which 
does occur is greater than that found in the higher poetical forms, in 
the latter of which the changes are less frequent and the transitions 
evener. For from the latter the impression of regularity arises out 
of a feeling of equivalence due, not to a regular relative placing of 
the beat, but to the thought of the elements. 

Verse-thought unit. — It is this last characteristic that is largely 
observed that made the classification of this speech doubtful. Why 
it should be observed is not clear unless, as suggested by the meter 
forms used, a sing-song was purposely sought. In conclusion we 
may say that this speech is not poetry, although there are present 
in it some of the characteristics of poetry. 

In like manner the fable of Jotham ( Judg. 9 : 8) will be found to 
be of a similar nature. These examples may be considered to be an 
inferior form of poetry, but it is better to regard them as prose 
observing a stated verse-thought unit. The first lines of Job do 
not even observe the verse-thought unit; they are clearly not poetry. 
A further indication of Hebrew poetry, though not always, is paral- 
lelism. This is for other reasons, which cannot be treated here. 
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periods of hebrew poetry 

From the foregoing study of Hebrew meter certain periods of 
Hebrew poetry may be differentiated. A development is discernible 
in them which may be characterized as a movement away from a 
strict regard to form to the freer movement of prose. The early 
poetry is marked by some regularity in its beat; its similarity to 
classical poetry in this respect was pointed out. The later poetry, 
according to certain changes which took place in it, may be further 
divided into two periods. Although the three periods of Hebrew 
poetry can be clearly marked out with short transitions between 
them, it is better to regard them as stages in a development, which, 
in fact, they were. 

The first period embraces some of the sporadic examples of poetry 
found in the early books of the Bible, and extends to the reign of 
David, including some of the early Davidic psalms. It is char- 
acterized by a vigorous folk poetry — often lyrical, with metrical feet 
of three morae predominating, and great regularity of beat. The 
verses are short, very distinct, and of a uniform length. The accent 
is for the greater part on the ultima, and the word-foot units are 
similar in their form. The resulting rhythm, although vigorous, is 
often rude and abrupt. The prayer of Hannah (I Sam. 2:1-10) is 
typical of this period. In it are great power and elemental strength, 
which arise from the shortness of the foot and the regularity of the 
beat. The thought is so direct that the poetry often lacks smooth- 
ness. The figures of speech are likewise direct and even primitive; 
the more subtle literary devices are not used. 

The early examples of this period are the Lament of Lamech 
(Gen. 4:23), and even comparable to it the song on the early defeat 
of Moab (Num. 21:27). The Great Ode (Deut., chap. 32) and the 
blessing of Moses (Deut., chap. 33) show the marks of this period, 
but in them is discernible a greater dignity through a more evident 
restraint. This is manifested in a movement away from the three- 
mora foot, not to any great extent, however, but not from the 
defined, short verse and rather regular beat. The riddle of Samson 
(Judg. 14:14) and the answer and Samson's retort (Judg. 14:18) 
are very regular both in the form of the metrical feet and in their 
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length. One of the later examples is David's psalm on his deliver- 
ance (II Sam., chap. 22; Ps. 18), and in it certain tendencies are 
observable. There is a freer variation of three- and four-mora feet; 
the beat no longer comes with such regularity, and the regular 
verse arrangement is broken occasionally by the kindh meter. The 
Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5) from metrical evidence would not 
seem to be as early as it is usually considered to be. The predominant 
three-mora foot in early Hebrew poetry, coupled with the regular 
beat, suggests that Hebrew poetry might have developed a quantita- 
tive, regular meter similar to the classical. It was prevented from 
doing this, not only by the form of the language, but also by the guid- 
ing theme of the poetry, which soon came to the front. 

The second period extends from the inauguration of the kingdom 
to the rise of prophetic literature. It is characterized by the growth 
of the lyric, which was developed as a definite poetical form, and 
which reached its highest point in this period. Great freedom of 
movement displaced the monotonous line, and the constrained poeti- 
cal form gave way to forms in which there was not only metrical 
variation, but in which the foot often took on some complexity. 
The transition was marked by attempts at acrostics, in which 
naturally the short verse is retained, as in Pss. Ill and 112, for in the 
first period one would hardly look for acrostics. The psalm attrib- 
uted to David, when he was driven away from Abimelech (applying 
this as superscription to Ps. 34), in spite of its time placement, would 
seem to be well in the second period. In Ps. 30, the song of dedica- 
tion, are found the distinguishing marks of this period, a higher 
rhythm of the accent in the line rather than of the stress in the foot, 
some variation of line length, and a highly subjective character. 
The Song of Songs, whatever its original nature, although it differs 
greatly in matter from the poetry of the next period, shows a freedom 
of movement which suggests what the metrical form of the next 
period will be. 

A type of poetry which, while it was an offshoot of that of the 
second period, yet influenced that of the third period to some extent, 
was the gnomic poetry. It has a freedom of movement which the 
early lyric did not possess, and a metrical form which is quite char- 
acteristic of the later lyric. Although it raises other questions, the 
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Book of Job, if it were not for its many unusual constructions and 
forms, could without hesitation be placed at the end of the second 
period. 

The third and last period of biblical Hebrew poetry starts with 
the rise of prophetic literature. The form of the poetry is a develop- 
ment of the lyric, although the lyric as such remained, since its cul- 
mination as to form was in the second period. The later lyric, 
however, as shown in the group of shir hamma^&loth psalms, differs 
from the lyric of the second period in a serener and perhaps maturer 
outlook. It has a repose and, even in the psalms which ask for 
restoration, a security of faith which contrast greatly with the unrest 
and striving after something seemingly unattainable in the early 
Davidic psalms. In the latter the ones expressing the greatest 
repose, although not contentment, are Pss. 18 and 34, and they do 
this as much by a measured regularity of the verse as by their 
thought. One difference in the meter of some of the early psalms 
is the large number of cyclic feet as compared with the later psalms 
and the Prophets. This is due partly to the more sparing use of the 
waw consecutive in the poetry, of the latter. The kejoiote of the 
third period, however, as evidenced in the prophetic literature, is 
the exaltation of content over form. A meter, as Jclndh meter (3:2), 
may be used, or the poetical form may be so free as to be prose- 
like. If the ^Indh meter is employed, the form of the ratio is often 
complex. The introduction to a prophecy, if of a poetical nature, 
may be in the more constrained or lower form of poetry, and the 
prophecy itself in the freer form. The meter is as variable as the 
thought itself. 

The first period of Hebrew poetry is the period suited for the war- 
song; in the second the lyric culminated; the third is no longer the 
period of the mere subjective lyric, but in it what might be called the 
"lyric of peoples" is found. It is no longer saH um^gudhathl 
um"phalti ll, but ^ekhdh ydsh'bhdh bhddhddh hd'^lr rabbdthl '^dm. 
These are the three periods of Hebrew poetry. 

Whether, even with a knowledge of the basis of Hebrew poetry, 
such poems as are found in the Bible will soon be written is doubtful. 
High emotion is more important than a knowledge of prosody, 
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especially in the case of biblical meter. These poems, therefore, 
alone remain to us as they have been handed down, but an under- 
standing of the nature of their rhythm is important in the under- 
standing of the poems themselves. 

APPENDIX 

PSALM 75 

hodhmu \ I'khd \\ ^ilohim \ hodhmu \\ w'karobh \ sh'mekha \\ sipp'rii, \ 

niphl'^othekha \ 
ki I ^ekkdh | mo^edh \\ ^dni \ meshanm \ ^eshpdf | 

n'moghim \ ^reg | w'khol yosh'bheha \\ ^anokhi \ thikdnti \ ^ammudheha \ 
^amdrti \ lahoMlm | ^al tahollu \\ w'lar'sha^lm | ^al tarimu \ kdren \ 
^al tarimu \ lammarom | karn'khem || t'dhabb'ru \ hh'Qawwd^r \ ^athdk \ 
ki 16^ 1 mimmoQd^ \ umimrrufdrdbh \\ wld^ | mimmidhbdr \ harim \ 
ki I ^Slohim \ shophet 1 1 zeh yashpll | wzeh \ yarlm \ 
ki kh6^ I b'yddh | YHWH || wydyin \ hamdr \ male' me^ekh 
wayyaggir \ mizzeh \ ^akh \ sh'mareha \\ rjim^u \ yishtu \ kol rlsh'^'^e \ -dre( \ 
wa^dni \ ^aggidh | I'^oldm || ^dzamm'rdh \ le'loM \ ya^&k^bh | 
■W'khol Jcar'ne \ r'shaHm \ ^dghadde<"^ \\ t'romamnah | kar'noth \ gaddik \ 

There is a relatively large number of feet of five morae in Ps. 75, 
to which its slow movement is in part due. 

When analyzed according to the number of morae in the feet of 
the verse, Ps. 75 presents the following scheme: 
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Certain types of half-verses can be classified. The variation is 
very regular. Compare lines 1 and 9, which are almost identical. 

PSALM 150 

hal'lu Ydh \ 
hal'lu ^el I h'kadhshd \ \ hal'luhu | hirlfi'^ \ "^uzzb \ 
hal'luhu I bhighbhu\rothdw || haMUhu \ k'rdbh | gvdh'lo \ 
hal'luhu I b'theka^ \ shophdr || hal'luhu \ b'nebhel | wkhinn&r \ 
hal'luhu I bh'thdph \ umahdl || hal'luhu \ b'minnim | w^^ughdbh \ 
hal'luhu I b'filQ'U \ shdma'^ \\ hal'luhu \ b'gilfle \ th'rufah \ 
kol hann'shdmah \ t'hallel Ydh \ 

hal'lu Ydh | 

PSALM 130 

mimrtwf&malfkim \ k'raHhikha \ YHWH || ^ddhondy | shiwfdh \ bh'Jcoli | 
tih'yenah \ 'aznekha \ ka-shshubhdth \\ I'kol \ tahdnundy \ 
Hm 1 ^dwondth \ tish'mdr \ Yah \\ ^ddhondy | mi | ya'^&modh | 
ki I Hmni'khd \ hass'Uhdh \\ I'md^an \ tiwwarP \ 
kiwwithi \ YHWH \\ kiww'thdh \ naph'sM \\ w'lidh'bharo \ hohal'ti | 
naph'shi \ la^dhondy \ mishshom'rim | labboker \ shom'rim | labbdker \ 
yahel \ yisra^el | ^el YHWH || ki ^im [ YHWH | hahi^edh || w'harbeh \ Hmmo 

ph'dMh I 
w'hu I yiphdeh \ ^eth yisra^il || mikkol \ ^dwonothdw \ 

THE ARRANGEMENT OP MORAE IN PSALM 130 
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In the right-hand column is placed the sum of morae in each 
verse. There is an alternation here that one does not at all expect 
to find. For instance, what are we to make of the first part of Ps. 1 1 1 , 
in which the short verses are clearly distinguished, and in which the 
sum of morae in each half -verse is as follows: 

10, 9, 9, 10, 9, 11, 10, 9, 10, 9, 12; 
12, 14, 11, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9, 12, 13, 11. 

In any case it shows that the duration of the cycle does not vary 
greatly. It is somewhat like the mora count meter in Sanskrit 
poetry. 

PSALM 81 

harninu \ leHohim \ '^uzzenu \\ harVu \ leHohe \ ya'^&Mbh \ 

s'^u zimrah \ uth'nu thdph \\ kinnor \ nafim \ Hm nahMl \ 

tilf^u I bhahodhesh \ shophdr \\ bake^eh \ I'ybm \ haggenu \ 

ki hbk I I'yisraPel \ hv? \\ mishpd{ \ leHoM \ ya^&k^bh \ 

'^edhMh I bihoseph \ samo \\ b'QeHM \ ^al-^ere( \ migrdyim \\ s'^phdth \ 

la' yadhdHi \ ^eshmd'^ \ 

ha^irdthi \ mi^^ibhel \ shikh'mo \\ kappdw \ midd'Adh \ ta'^ahhor'nah \ 

baggardh \ kardHha \ wa?&hall%ekka \\ ^e^en'khd | blither \ rd^am \\ 

^ebhhan'khd | "^al m6 \ ni'ribhdh | 

sh'md'^ I ^ammi \ w"a'^idhah \ bakh \\ yisra?el \ Hm Hsh'ma'^ \ li 

lo^ yih'yeh \ bh'khd \ ^el \ zar \\ wW \ thishtah&weh \ l"el \ nekhdr \ 

^anokhi \ YHWH \ ^Slohekha \\ hamma^al'khd \ me'eref \ migrdyim \\ harhehhl 

pikha I xoaPdmaPehu \ 

w'lcp 1 shamA'^ | ^ammi \ I'koll \\ w'yisra?M \ la' Hbhah | li 

wa^&shall'Mhu \ bish'rirMh \ libbdm || yel'khu \ b'mo^dgd\theMm \ 

lu I '^ammi \ shomA"^ \ H W yisraPel \ bidhrakhdy | yhallekhu | 

kim'^dt: I ^ay^bhehim \ ^akhm"^ || w^^al | gareMm \ ^ashibh \ yadhl | 

m'san^e \ YHWH \ y'khahdshu 16 \ \ wihl \ Httdm \ I'^oldm | 

wayya'&khitehu \ mehUebh \ tiiUdh \\ umiggur \ d'bhdsh | ^asbi'^ikha \ 
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the first verse op poetry in job (1:56) 
^uldy I ha('^ii \ bhandy \\ vtiher'khu \ ^Slohim \ bil'bhahhdm \ 

THE FIRST SOLILOQUY (3:10) 

ki W 1 foghdr \ dal'the \ bhitnl \\ way y aster \ '^amdl \ me^endy \ 
Idmmah \ lo^ \ merehem \ ^aniMh \\ mibbeten \ yaqdHhi \ w^eghwd'^ \ 
maddu"^ \ kidd'mAni \ bhirkdyim, \\ umdh \ shadhdyim \ ki | Hndk | 
ki '^aitdh \ shakhdbhti \ w'^eshk6\ \\ yashdnti \ ^az \ yan'&<'h \ li 

WW— W— W WW*— w— wi_ w— w* i_ 

HIS LAST WORDS OP MEDITATION (31:36) 

Hm 16^ I ^al shikh^mi \ ^essa^ennu \ \ ^efendhennu \ ^dtarolh | li \ 

w — W w w— W w— w WW— w WW — i_ 

mispdr \ Q^adMy \ ^oggidMnnu \\ k'md \ naghldh \ ^&lfar''bMnnu \ 
Hm '^aldy \ ^adhmathi \ tkizf^dk \\ w'ydhadh \ Hameha \ yibhkayun \ 
Hm kohah | ^akhdlti \ bhHi khdseph 1 1 wnephesh \ b<^aleha \ hippdhti \ 
tdhath I hit(dh \ yege' ho'h \\ w'thdhath \ s<^ordh \ bha^shdh \ 

LAMENTATIONS 1:1-3 

'ekhdh I yash'bhdh | bhadhddh \\ liaHr \ rabbdthi \ ^dm \ 

^ — ^ ^— ^ — ^— w — w I 

hayHhdh \ k'^almandh \\ rabbdthi \ bhaggoyim \ 

sardthi \ bamm'dhinoth \\ hayHhdh \ lamd? \ 

bakho I thibhkeh \ balldylah \\ w'dhim^athdh \ "^al \ UMydh \ 

^en Idh \ m'nahem \ \ mikkdl \ ^oh&bheha \ 

kol re^eha \ bdgh'dhu \ bhdh \\ hdyu \ lah \ I'^oybhim \ 

gal'thdh \ yhvdhdh \ me^oni \\ umerdbh \ ^dbhodhdh | 

hi^ I yash'^bhdh \ bhaggoyim \\ lo^ \ mac"dh \ mand''h | 

kol-rodh'pheha \ hissighuha \\ ben \ hammxarlm | 
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song op songs 1:2-4 

yishsha^eni \ minn'shilcdth | pihu \\ ki-tobhim \ dodhekha \ miyydyin | 
I're'h I sh'manekha \ p)bhlm \\ sMmen \ turdk | sh'niikha \\ ^al-ken \ ^dlamSth \ 

^dhehMkha \ 
mash'kheni | ^aharikha \ naruQoh \\ MbhPdni \ hammelekh \ hadhardw | 
naghtlah \ w'nism'hdh \ bakh \\ nazkirah | dhodhekha | miyydyin | mesharim | 

^dhebkAkha \ 

PROVERBS 1:2-6 

ladhct^ath \ hakh'mdh \ umusdr \\ hhabhin \ Hm're \ bhindh | 
lakdhath | musdr \ haskel \\ gedheic | umishpdt \ umesharim \ 
latMth 1 liphHha^yim \ '^ar'mdh \\ Pnd^ar \ dti^ath \ uni'zimmdh | 
yismS- \ hakhdm | wyd^eph \ Ukah \\ wnabhdn | tahbuldth | yilfneh | 
I'habMn \ mashdl \ um'li(dh \\ dibh're \ hdkhamim \ whidhothdm 



